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setting forth his labors of Jove, and showing the | able distance from his father’s residence. Con- 
efficacy of that grace, through the influence of venient vehicles for travelling were not common, 


which he was gradually prepared to fill an eleva- | and in attending these meetings, the practice was 
ted position in the church, and strengthened to for him to ride upon the same horse with his 


labor extensively for the promotion of the cause ' father. 
of truth and righteousness among men. 

He was the son of James and Mary Mott, and 
was born the tenth of First month, 1767. His 
— then resided in the City of New York, 

ut in a few years after removed to Mamaroneck, 
West Chester County, State of New York, within 
the limits of Purchase Monthly Meeting of 
Friends. Of this Meeting he continued to be a 
member to the close of his life. 

In childhood he was deprived of a mother’s 
care, by her death ; and the training of the chil- 
dren, (four in number, of whom he was the 
eldest,) devolved entirely on the father, who was 
highly esteemed asa worthy and consistent mem- 
ber of our religious Society. 

From statements made by our deceased friend, 
it — that the religious training of these 
children constituted the principal concern of 
their father ; and well were his pious and untiring 
efforts rewarded. Often has this son been heard 
to speak in the most tender and grateful terms, 


of the unremitting care of his father over him | 


during this critical period of his life. 
He has been frequently heard to say, when 
ing upon young people the importance of 
yiddieg a ready and cheerful submission to the 
counsel of their parents, that he had no recollec- 
tion of having, in a single instance, withstood the 


In this simple manner they might be 
| seen regularly attending the Monthly Meeting : 
and while the father was thus manifesting his 
concern, an early interest in the disciplinary 
| affairs of the Society was awakened in the son. 
p Anetiier circumstance that he loved to dilate 
| upon, was, that his father’s house was a place of 
resort for Friends who were travelling in the 
ministry. He was greatly interested in the com- 
pany of these, and their instructive conversation 
tended tostrengthen and confirm the religious 
tendency of his feelings. By these means im- 
pressions were made upon his mind that were 
never obliterated. He loved to speak of then— 
they were the interesting theme of some of his 
latest conversations—and there is reason to be- 
lieve that they exerted a powerful influence in 
the formation of his character. 

As he approached manhood the gracious visi- 
tations of Divine love, operating upon a heart 
thus prepared, were gradually gaining an ascen- 
dency, though not without many mental conflicts. 
These he has described as being at times almost 
insupportable; but there was a powerful Arm 
that secretly sustained him. By this dispensa- 
tion, he was, without anticipating it himself, 
being prepared for the work of the ministry, unto 
which he was soom after called. Respecting 
these conflicts, and his entrance upon that im- 
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portant engagement, the following expressions of 
his own, uttered during a severe illness in the 
latter part of his life, will be interesting. 

“T often reflect upon my early life, before I 
knew that it would be required of me to speak 
in the ministry ; and think of the very great 
trouble of mind that accompanied me at that time, 
both in meetings and out of meetings, on account 
of my sins. And afterwards under the prospect 
of being called to the ministry, how I hesitated, 
and struggled, and bore the exercise; but I 
never thought I resisted too long. And after I 
had taken that step, how slow my progress was ! 
After a while I saw another danger that at- 
tended me. I saw I was in danger of being 
urged on too fast by the flattering encouragement 
of others. I saw the necessity of turning a deaf 
ear to everything of that nature. And I now 
believe that but for this care my ruin would have 
been inevitable.” 

In the year 1787 he was united in marriage 
to Abigail, daughter of Uriah and Mary Field. 
This union he was wont to speak of as having 
been an indescribable blessing to him. She 
proved a tender and most affectionate wife and 
judicious counsellor, in all the varied exigencies 
of life fully sustaining the character of “ an help 
meet for him.” 

It is believed to have been about the same 
period that he first appeared in the ministry. If 
his progress was slow, as he intimates it was, yet 
proceeding watchfully, he was led safely forward; 
and in the year 1794 he was acknowledged as a 
minister. 

In the year 1797, with the concurrence of the 
Monthly Meeting, he engaged in a religious visit 
to some parts of his own Yearly Meeting. This 
appears to have been the commencement of his 
labors abroad as a minister of the gospel. The 
following lines, penned by him near the close of 
this engagement, will show the frame of mind 
attending him on that occasion, and probably may 
be regarded as an index of his exercises in other 
similar engagements : 

‘“‘ | have had to review our present journey— 
my leaving my heme, and the endeared com- 
panion of my life—going forth in my Master’s 
cause without purse or scrip. I have known 
what it is to suffer the most famishing want, and 
also, in some degree, to experience an abounding. 
Well would it be for me could I add, that I have 
learned in every allotment, as well adverse as 
prosperous, to be content therewith. But such 
is my proneness to forbidden things, and such 
my great liability to depart from the watch tower, 
that itis necessary for me to be baptized again 
and again into suffering and death, on my own ac- 
count. And joined to this, the sufferings that 
are, by the travellers and laborers in the gospel, 
to be experienced, in sympathy with the seed 
which is oppressed, the trials are at times almost 
insupportable; and had it not been for the super- 
intending care, and abundant goodness of the 


universal Parent in preserving and bearing up 
where should I have been !— Wherefore, Oh! m 
soul, bow thou in reverential awe and dread before 
the Divine Majesty. Thou knowest he is thy all 
in all. Thou knowest he has strung thy bow in 
the day of battle, that he has been thy shield and 
helmet; and that he will, as thou continuest 
under his guidance and direction, be thy salva- 
tion. Mayest thou be pleased, most Holy Father, 
to support and protect. Thou knowest that J 
love thee, that I desire to serve thee, and that I 
have left all to follow thee. Mayest thou be with 
and support the endeared companion of my life 
in her lonely moments. Cause that the guardian 
Angel of thy presence may encamp round about 
her, and about all those who lovethee. Strengthen 
and support the mourners in Zion, and the heavy- 
hearted in Jerusalem, that so, oh dearest Father, 
they may press forward in thy holy warfare, and 
come up to thy help against the mighty ; for thou 
art eternally and gloriously worthy, saith my 
soul.” 

In the following year our beloved friend was 
similarly engaged in other parts of his own Yearly 
Meeting ; and in this, and all his subsequent en- 
gagements in the ministry, he appears, from the 
records, to have had the unity of the meetings of 
which he was a member. 

In the year 1799, feeling his prospect of reli- 
gious duty expand, he entered upon a gospel visit 
within the limits of New England Yearly Meet- 
ing ; and in 1801 he was similarly engaged within 
the limits of Philadelphia and Baltimore Yearly 
Meetings. 

His visits to the above named Yearly Meet- 
ings, and to various places within their limits, 
were often repeated in subsequent years. In the 
course of these visits he frequently appointed 
meetings with those not connected with our reli- 
gious Society—a service for which he was emi- 
nently qualified. These labors of love, together 
with frequent religious services within his own 
Yearly Meeting, appear to have occupied a very 
large portion of his time up to the year 1823, 
thus giving proof of his willingness to spend and 
be spent in the service of his Divine Master. He 
left no written memorandums of these journeys, 
but we learn from the records that his labors in 
the ministry were acceptable and edifying. 

From the year 1823 to 1830, it does not ap- 
pear that he was engaged from home in the work 
of the ministry ; yet this was not a season of re- 
laxation to him. He felt a deep interest in the 
welfare of the Society with which he was con- 
nected, and in which as a minister he had labored 
faithfully and fervently ; and whatever threatened 
to impair its stability, whether in relation to its 
doctrine, or the harmony and unity essential to 
its prosperity, was the cause of great concern to 
him. The patina now under notice was particu- 
larly marked in'these respects; and it was his 
lot to pass through very trying exercises in the 
course thereof and to witness feelings of estrange- 
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ment springing up where Christian fellow- 
ship had existed, and finally ending in a schism 
that was productive of many and sore trials. 

It was a comfort to him in the latter years of 
his life, to perceive that these feelings were sub- 
siding, and to meet with individuals to whom he 
had formerly been warmly attached, but with 
whom intercourse had been suspended, and to 
receive from many of them assurances of their 
continued kind remembrance. 

To our beloved friend and his affectionate com- 
panion in life, bereavements in their family were 
permitted to an unusual extent. They had four 
children : two of these were removed by death in 
their childhood. An only daughter, whose amia- 
ble and promising qualities had greatly endeared 
her to her parents, at the interesting age of early 
womanhood, was suddenly taken from them by 
severe disease. The remaining son attained to 
the meridian of life, esteemed by all who knew 
him. In the year 1826 his health gave way, 
and he was summoned to an early grave. 

Thus were they bereft of all their children. 
These repeated strokes of affliction were keenly 
felt ; but they were enabled to bear them with 
Christian meckness and resignation, adopting the 
submissive language, ‘The Lord gave, and the 
Lord hath taken away; blessed be the name of 
the Lord.”” In their bereaved condition, it was 
asource of comfort to them, as they sometimes 
expressed, to believe that they had a family in 
heaven. 

The son above alluded to, left a wife and in- 
fant son. After the lapse of many years, this 
daughter-in-law and her son settled in Burling- 
ton, New Jersey, and their home furnished the 
bereaved parents with a comfortable and agreea- 
ble retreat in their declining years. 

In the year 1830, Richard Mott felt drawn 
again to attend the Yearly Meetings of Philadel- 
phia and Baltimore, and to visit some places 
within the limits of the former Meeting. In 1834 
he attended the Yearly Meeting of New England, 
and had other religious services within its limits. 
He continued to attend these Yearly Meetings 
frequently, and to labor in different parts of them, 
as the prospect of duty opened to his view, at- 
tending likewise to religious services within the 
compass of his own; thus faithfully occupying 
his time and talents in earnest endeavors to pro- 
mote the cause of Truth and righteousness. 

In the early part of the year 1847 he was at- 
tacked with disease of an inflammatory character, 
by which his strength was greatly prostrated ; 
and the issue for a time appeared doubtful. 
During this period of suffering, he was preserved 
ina resigned and tranquil frame of mind, and 
his heart being often enlarged with love for 
others, and with desires for the welfare of the 
Church, he gave utterance to many interesting 
expressions. On one occasion, allusion was made 
to the peaceful quiet with which he was favored, 
and it being attributed to a well spent life, he 
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very solemnly replied, “It is not by works of 
righteousness which we have done, but according 
to his mercy he saveth us, by the washing of re- 
generation, and renewing of the Holy Ghost.” 

At another time he said, ‘‘ The change from a 
state of health to one of prostration like this, 
produces a feeling that cannot be fully con- 
ceived but by experience. It has often been the 
subject of my reflection, and I have endeavored 
to anticipate the views and impressions that 
would be likely to attend such a state, and tolive 
prepared for it ; and I find the comfort now of 
having done so. There appears to be a great dif- 
ference in the feelings and experience of differ- 
ent persons in the prospect of the near approach 
of death. Some speak of their enjoyments and 
hopes in almost rapturous strains—while others 
have appeared to have very little to say in this 
way. I have never expected it would be my lot 
to say much to others concerning myself at such 
a time, whenever that may arrive. I have no 
prospect at present when it may be. [leave that. 
[ have endeavored to discharge my duty in this 
respect, as I have passed along through life; and 
though it may have been feebly done, the work 
of the day has, I think, been done with tolera- 
ble faithfulness. I express these things as they 
rise before me, without reference to my present 
situation. I do not suppose I am considered 
dangerously sick.” 

From this illness he gradually recovered, but 
did not regain his previous state of health; yet 
in 1848 he attended the Yearly Meeting of Phila- 
delphia, and also that of New England. In 1850 
he again attended the latter meeting. This 
proved the close of his public labors beyond his 
own meeting. He was then in the eighty-fourth 
year of his age ; thus to this advanced stage of 
life, manifesting his continued devotedness to the 
service of his Divine Master, which he had 
espoused in early life, and in which his energies 
of body and mind had been freely expended. 
During the long period of time, and the extend- 
ed labors that have past in review, we believe his 
ministerial services were very generally satisfac- 
tory and edifying to those among whom his lot 
was cast. 

(To be concluded.) 


For Friends Review. 
OUR FOREFATHERS. 


My mind has been led back to the days of our 
forefathers in the Truth, to those ancient wor- 
thies who were reviled and persecuted, who were 
shut up in prisons, whose names were cast out as 
evil for the Son of Man’s sake. 

It would appear to some, perhaps, that while 
they were confined within the gloomy walls of 
prisons their usefulness was marred, that their 
gospel labors ceased; but on the contrary, in how 
many instances do we find that their bonds tended 
to the furtherance of the gospel, and 1 have be- 
lieved that their sufferings were permited by In- 
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finite Wisdom for their own good, for the good of | your king hears you.” “ My child,” continued 


the world, and of the precious cause which they 
had espoused. Indeed, we find that those 
valiants, those defenders of the faith once de- 
livered to the saints, when thus confined, were 
not idle in the Lord’s vineyard, but spake and 
wrote as they were moved by the Holy Ghost, 
declaring the Word of Life to those that were 
hungering and thirsting after a knowledge of the 
Truth, even to the astonishment and admiration 
of their persecutors. They were enabled to give 
forth and leave to the world many valuable lega- 
cies, as Penn’s ‘‘No Cross no Crown,” and 
numerous other writings, containing much valua- 
ble counsel and instruction. In taking a retro- 
spective view of that day and the present among 
us, I am led to query, how is it with us who live 
in a day of ease and outward prosperity? We 
may indeed exclaim, that others have labored and 
we have entered into their labors. Where is the 
zeal, the love, the devotion, and dedication that 
so eminently characterized our fathers and 
mothers in Israel? Are we willing to suffer as 
they suffered for His sake? Let it be remem- 
bered, that in order to reign with Him we must 
be willing to suffer with and for Him. 
“He that would have a crown to wear, 
Must also have a cross to bear.” 

O! that we might be awakened from a lethargy 
which seems to prevail so alarmingly throughout 
the length and breadth of the land; which causes 
the faithful to mourn in solitary places, that so 
few are willing to come up to the standard of 
truth and holiness, and: bear the precious testi- 
monies committed unto our forefathers to bear. 

O! that each and every one that makes a high 
and holy profession might solemnly enquire of 
the Lord, as one formerly, “Lord what wilt thou 
have me todo?” Especially do I appeal to the 
dear youth of our beloved Society, now, in the 
morning of your days, ‘“ whilst the evil days come 
not, nor the years draw nigh wherein you shall 
say, 1 have no pleasure in them,” to dedicate 
yourselves unto the cause of Christ; employ your 
talents, given you for a wise and holy purpose, 
even to glorify your God, and then in the even- 
ing of life you will have cause to say, ‘‘ good is 
the Lord, and greatly to be praised; thy ways, 
O God, are indeed ways of pleasantness, and all 
thy paths, paths of peace.” P. A. W. 


« ‘‘ YOUR KING HEARS YOU.” 


“Did I ever tell you,” said a lady to her 
daughter, desirous of reproving some of her fel- 
low passengers in the railway carriage, who were 
making use of very profane language, taking the 
name of God in vain,—“ Did I ever tell you the 
story of a certain king who once overheard two 
of his followers speaking in a way greatly to dis- 
please him? He very gently drew back the 
curtains of his tent, and uttered this quiet re- 
proof, ‘Remove a little farther, gentlemen, for 


the mother, “may not some people yet need such 
a reproof?’”’ ‘It would be of no use,’’ replied 
the child, “for let us remove as far as we can, 
our heavenly king always hears us.” 

How long it lasted, I cannot tell, but one thing 
I know, the fellow travellers of this !ady ceased 
their profane language during the rest of the 
journey. Now, dear boys and girls, from this 
little story I think we might manage to gather 
two very useful lessons. For instance, if I mis- 
take not, it teaches what power there is in a few 
words ‘‘fitly spoken,’ and what good we may 
sometimes do by making use of such words. 
Still, while I would have you think of that lesson, 
it is not the subject I wish to speak of now. The 
story teaches another, and that other I want to 
talk to you about for a very few minutes. 

“Tt would be of no use,” was the reply of the 
little girl to her mother’s question, “ for let us 
remove as far as we can, our heavenly king al- 
ways hears us.” I wonder how many boys and 
girls here now feel this—God ‘our heavenly 
king always hears us.’”’ You are taught in the 
hymns you sing, you are told in the Bible you 
read, how that ‘there is not a word on your 
tongue,’ however softly spoken, “‘ but thou, 0 
Lord, knowest it altogether.”” Yet though you 
know all this, how many I ask, how many of you 
feel it? I say feel it, for if you all really felt it, 
I think some of you at least would be much more 
careful of the words you make use of, words 
which I know from what I read in my Bible, 
must be displeasing to God, the heavenly king 
who always hears us.—S. S. Journal. 


HENRY DUNCAN. 


Henry Duncan was the son of George Dun- 
can, minister of the parish of Lachrutton, Scot- 
land. Having studied for the ministry, he ac- 


cepted a living in the parish of Ruthwell. Al- 
though not a tempting position, it presented what 
he considered of chief account—the best oppor- 
tunity for a life of clerical usefulness. His stand- 
ard of such a life, at this period, must be taken 
into account, and it is thus announced by his 
biographer: “If the eternal welfare of his flock 
occupied any considerable share in his thoughts, 
I fear it must be confessed that the hope of ad- 
vancing these interests rested chiefly on the in- 
fluence he might possess in cultivating their kind 
and benevolent affections, in promoting a social 
and friendly spirit among their families, har- 
monizing their differences, rousing their patriot- 
ism, and becoming their example in all that is 
amiable, worthy and honorable. Such seems to 
have been his beau ideal of a country minister’s 
life; and if he could live to promote these pur- 
poses, he does not seem to have questioned that 
he should amply fulfil all the purposes of a Chris- 
tian ministry.” 


Thus far Henry Duncan had gone on, beloved 
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by his people, to whom he was a fair example of 
ail that is dignified and amiable in the natural 
man, as well as zealous in the discharge of all 
those general duties with which his office was 
connected. Something more, however, was still 
necessary to bring him into vital contact with the 
spiritual life of his sacred calling, and show how 
much, as yet, was wanting in his endeavors to 
promote the eternal welfare of those committed 
to his charge. His example and his efforts, ex- 
cellent though they were, had still fallen short of 
the mark. But, in 1804 the time had come 
when those spiritual perceptions were to be vouch- 
safed to him, under which he would continue his 
ministerial career with new ardor and redoubled 
efficacy. This new light, too, under which such 
a happy change was to be accomplished, was 
neither to arise from the study of the works pf 
the great masters of theology, nor yet from the 
reasonings or example of his learned co-presby- 
ters; but from a despised people, as yet almost 
new in Scotland, and whose names were seldom 
mentioned, except for purposes of ridicule and 
merriment. One man and two women, of the 


Society called ‘ Friends,” had arrived at Annan, | 


and announced their intention of holding a meet- 
ing, in the evening, for worship. Induced by 
curiosity, Henry Duncan, who was in the town, 
attended the meeting, and was struck by the 
warmth and simplicity with which these strange 
preachers enunciated those Christian doctrines 
that had long been familiar to his mind, but to 


which the new style whereby they were now em- 
bodied, imparted the charm and power of novelty. 
An interview with the Quakers followed, and the 
impression was deepened ; the minister gradually 
began to perceive that he had something still to 
learn before he could become an efficient Chris- 


tian teacher. The lesson abode with him, until, 
through a course of years, its fruits were ripened 
and matured; and ever after, he was wont to re- 
vert, with pleasure, to this visit.of the “Friends,” 
and the benefits he had derived from them.— 
Chambers’ Biographical Dic. of Eminent Scots- 
men. 
For Friends’ Review. 
1 Kixe@s xvii, 1-39. 


Her varying seasons earth three times had told, 

And half round her orbit again had she rolled, 

Yet still the aerial fountains were sealed, 

Brooks cheered not the valleys, nor night dew the 
field ; 

And fearful forebodings pervaded each soul 

That death was assuming his final control. 

But Israel’s God, who so often had been 

Their mighty deliverer when suffering for sin, 

Beholding their trouble, remembered, once more, 

His covenant made with their fathers of yore. 

And though their afflictions seemed not to avail, 

For the people still bowed to the image of Baal, 

Yet in pity he witnessed their sorrow and pain, 

And graciously granted the promise of rain. 

He said, (and Elijah obeyed the command,) 

“Go thou to Samaria, where thou shalt stand 

In the presence of Ahab, for now shall the dearth 
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Be stayed, and I’ll cause it to rain on the earth.” 

Whatever position a man occupy 

In the scale of humanity, lowly or high, 

Of royal extraction, or ignoble birth, 

If poor, or possessing the treasures of earth, 

Possessed of an intellect clear and refined, 

Or medium, barely, the powers of his mind, 

If he, being rightly commissioned, proclaim 

The word of the Lord, in the fear of his name, 

All earthborn distinctions must vanish away, 

Like stars from the sky in the blaze of the day. 

His words emanating from that only source 

That can give them a true, irresistible force, 

Are arrows that iron nor brass can withstand, 

Hurled by an almighty, invisible hand. 

And such was Elijah, who, Ahab had heard, 

Was approaching, and though he recoiled from his 
word, 

Yet in anger he banished his natural fear, 

And hurried away to encounter the Seer ; 

With the charge of afflicting the people, assailed 

The prophet; but all his audacity quailed 

When he witnessed the ardor that glowed in his eye, 

And felt the rebuke of his truthful reply. 

“T have not troubled Israel,” Elijah rejoined, 

“ But thou and thy impious house have combined 

To forsake the commandments of Israel's God, 

And fast in the footsteps of Balaam have trod. 

Go gather the people to Carmel,” he said, 

“The prophets of Baal by Jezebel fed, 

Together with those of the groves shalt thou bring.” 

Which order was promptly obeyed by the king. 

The prophets, the people at Carmel, convened, 

With deference due, to Elijah demeaned, 

Whose appeal on behalf of the Deity stole 

A silent conviction to every soul. 

In anguish of spirit he loudly complained, 

That of all the Lord’s prophets, he only remained. 

But of the adorers who bow at the shrine 

Of Baal, four hundred and fifty divine. 

“Now choose you a bullock; you first shall select, 

It is for an offering ; an altar erect ; 

Put the flesh on the altar, but kindle not there 

A fire, except by the fervor of prayer. 

And I too will offer to Israel’s God, 

(For neglecting of whom you are feeling his rod,) 

A bullock, when I have erected again 

His altar that long here in ruins has lain, 

And to him, who shall answer by fire, we’ll award 

The glory and honor of being the Lord.” 

The people assented. An altar was reared, 

The bullock was slain, and the prophets revered, 

And loudly petitioned, again and again, 

From morning till noon, but petitioned in vain ! 

That he might their folly more fully divulge, 

Elijah in mockery deigned to indulge. 

He urged them with greater vehemence to cry :— 

“ Peradventure your God is conversing on high, 

Away on a journey, or locked in the arms 

Of slumber, and wholly entranced by her charms.” 

The prophets leaped up on their altar and cried, 

And mangled their flesh, till their garments were dyed. 

And yet they petitioned and suffered in vain; 

Baal heard not their cries nor regarded their pain, 

For still unconsumed did the sacrifice lay 

On the altar when daylight was waning away. 

'T was then, when the sun sinking down in the west, 

Shed back upon Carmel a luminous crest, 

And twilight her drapery silently spread 

O’er the valleys that welcomed the coolness it shed, 

When scenery, silence and all things combined 

To kindle devotional fire in the mind, 

And the hour was approaching in which ’twas de- 
creed 

That in Israel a lamb for an offering should bleed, 

Elijah invited the people around, 
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While he with a reverence awful, profound, 

Erected the altar at Carmel again ; 

And chose him a bullock, which, when it was slain 

And laid on the altar, he deluged the whole 

With water, and, deep from his agonized soul, 

A fervent petition ascended on high : 

“OQ, God of our fathers, be pleased to supply 

To these an assurance that thou art the Lord, 

And that what I have done is of thine own accord.” 

Then quick as the lightning, and bright as its glow 

When it breaks from a cloud on an object below, 

Descended a fire that the twilight illumed, 

And the sacrifice, wood, and the altar consumed ; 

Burned the stones and the dust, while it darted 

around 

And licked up the water that lay on the ground. 

Though often Jehovah had graciously deigned 

To grant an assurance that he alone reigned 

In nature, and that his imperial will 

The laws of the universe only fulfil, 

Yet they had forgotten his wonders of old; 

Forgotten that God, the omnipotent, rolled 

The turbulent waters away from the path 

Of their fathers, when fleeing from Pharaoh’s wrath ; 

Forgotten that he in the wilderness fed 

His people with flesh and with heavenly bread ; 

And when in the desert they fainted with thirst, 

Commanded, and water from adamant burst; 

That he on Sinai in thunderings loud, 

From his awful pavilion, an ebony cloud, 

Gave forth his commands from the fountain of right 

To Moses, who quaked at the terrible sight. 

Nor remembered they that an invisible hand 

Led their fathers triumphantly into that land, 

Where in desperate conflict, again and again, 

Their lives were preseryed and their enemies slain ; 

For at this supernatural proof of his power, 

The prophets of Baal like criminals cower, 

And the people exclaim with united accord, 

“The God of our fathers, our God, is the Lord!” 
Plattekill, N. Y. S. H. 


ADDRESS OF THE INDIANA BIBLE ASSOCIATION 
OF FRIENDS. 
To Friends of Indiana Yearly Meeting and in the western 
country generally : 

Dear Frrenps,—On being solicited to unite 
yourselves in labor with us, or contribute your | 
means to aid us, or others, in the good cause of | 
endeavoring to promote the more general supply 
of our fellow-men of all classes and nations with | 
the Holy Scriptures, and the more diligent and | 
earnest perusal of them, you will expect that we 
will offer you some reasons for our procedure. 

In the first place, then, we are deeply im- 
pressed with the inestimable value of the Sacred | 
Writings. We receive them as given by Divine | 
Inspiration ; holy men having written them as | 
they were moved by the Holy Ghost ; and, there- 
fore, they are of Divine Authority, to be received, 
believed, and their precepts obeyed, as profitable | 
for doctrine, for reproof, for correction, and in- 
struction in righteousness. The book alone, 
however, will be of little avail toward the benefit | 
of the world, unless the Holy Spirit be granted | 
for the assistance of the sincere reader, in bring- 
ing home and applying those sacred truths to 
his own heart and particular condition. But we 


| rather than light. 


| be saved. 


| persecute you. 
| others do unto you,” 





are graciously promised that he that seeketh shall 
find ; and that our Heavenly Father will give the 
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Holy Spirit to them that ask Him. The Lord 
has been pleased to make use of instrumental 
means from early ages, to bring our fallen race 
to a knowledge of Himself; and, accordingly 
His will concerning us has been communicated 
by writing, as well as by words, in His command. 
ments, admonitions, warnings, and promises, 
which have from time to time been given through 
His servants. Of old He gave to Moses the 
tables of the commandments, written by Him- 
self, containing a summary of doctrine and duty 
so excellent, and so far above the combined wis. 
dom of men unassisted by the Holy Spirit, as to 
give most satisfactory evidence of its Divine Au- 
thority. The messages of the prophets, also, were 
delivered and perpetuated by being written. And 
the glad tidings of salvation through our Lord 
Jesus Christ are given to us by the holy evan- 
gelists in the same way. And to these may be 
added those precious epistles of doctrine, instruc- 
tion, and edification, given forth by the apostles 
of our Lord through the help of his Spirit. And 
we rejoice in the confidence of believing that the 
sacred truths revealed in the Holy Scripture have 
been blessed to the conversion and salvation of 
multitudes in all ages, who have believed—the 
promise of the Holy Spirit being fulfilled. Where 
is the devout Christian, in all the world, who is 
able to read the Holy Scriptures, and is in the 
practice of doing so, who does not esteem them 
as a precious gift of God? 

Beside all this, the morality taught in the 
Bible gives evidence of its Divine Authority, by 
being infinitely superior to anything else of the 
kind ever known among men. We ‘shall look in 
vain among all the most enlightened heathen 

nations of all ages for precepts like these : “Thou 
shalt have no other god before Jehovah. Thou 
shalt worship one God, and him only, who is the 
Lord. Thou shalt not commit adultery. Thou 
shalt not covet. Speak ye every man truth to 
his neighbor. Let the wicked forsake his way, 
and the unrighteous man his thoughts. Wash 
ye, make you clean. Cease to do evil ; learn to 
do well. ‘The heart is deceitful above all things 
and desperately wicked. Men love darkness 
Ye will not come to the light, 
lest your deeds be reproved. God sent his Son 
into the world that the world through him might 
Repent and be converted. He that 
| believeth in him shall not perish, but have eternal 
life, and shall not come into condemnation. He 
that believeth not shall not see life. Have faith 
in God. Love your enemies. Bless them that 
Do unto others as ye would have 
etc., etc. No nation of 
men that has not adopted the religion of the 
Bible, embraces and brings into practical action 
such precepts as these ; on the contrary, the op- 
posite of every one of them is much more in ac- 
cordance with their practice. 

It is not surprising then, although an inter- 
esting fact, that, wherever the Holy Scriptures 
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have been circulated and received, a marked im- 
pression has been made upon the whole com- 
munity ; a different code of morals has found its 
way into practice ; the heart has been softened ; 
the laws have been made better; education has 
increased ; humanity has been improved; the 
women have been relieved from degradation, and 
their condition has been greatly elevated—in 
short, enlightened civilization has followed on, 
and the general welfare has been unspeakably 
increased. Multitudes of examples might be 


brought forward, if time admitted and our pur-| 


poses required, to prove this. On the contrary, 
“ the historical fact cannot be denied, that vital 
piety has nowhere, and in no age, continued to 
mark the character of a people by whom these 
invaluable records have been neglected.” 


Now, let us look at the world and see how it | 


is. A large proportion of our fellow-men are 
yet in heathen darkness. Idolatry and all manner 
of corruption, wickedness and degradation pre- 
vail. Millions of our fellow-men, our brethren 
by creation and in humanity, heirs like us for 
eternity, are at this time sunk in this misery and 
degradation, and we may see it, if we will open 
our eyes to geography and history. The cry 
of their sin and corruption ascends before the 
Lord. Shall our brethren remain in heathen 
darkness for lack of knowledge when we can 
help ? or shall we by our apathy, or selfishness, 
or indolence, stand back until God sends others 
more worthy to do the work and receive the re- 
ward? Then how shall we appear in the day of 
account? These are great and solemn questions 
for us individually. But our thoughts need not 
dwell on the heathen nations only—there are | 
thousands of our own citizens in these United | 
States, and hundreds in every State, and more | 
or less in every community, who have not the | 
Holy Scriptures, and who neither hear them, nor | 
read them carefully, nor regard their precepts. | 


Of this there is evidence amounting to positive 
proof. 


Now, let us look at ourselves, as to our means 


of being useful to others. God, in his goodness 
and mercy, has exceedingly prospered and blessed 
the inhabitants of this country. We should be | 
culpably ungrateful if we did not acknowledge | 
this with thankful hearts. Look at the rich 
lands in this vast and fruitful valley! Look at 
the extensive fields of waving grain, and the 
beautiful meadows, all prepared to store the barns 
to overflowing! Look at the luxuriant cornfields, 
and at the herds of cattle and of swine, yielding | 
a large surplus over and above all our need! and 
to these may be added many other rich products 
which gladden our hearts with plenty. 
think also of the comforts we are permitted to 
enjoy with our happy homes, our wives and 
children ; our schools; our free exercise of wor- 
ship, and under the protection of an enlightened 
civil government. In all these blessings, we as 
a people largely participate according to our num- 


other. 


| effectually the purpose of our Association. 
| shall be glad to have as many auxiliaries in the 


Let us | 


, ber. Our duty is plain. Having all these favors, 
| we shall be exceedingly remiss—we shall be ex- 
| ceedingly ungrateful, we shall fall far short of 
our indispensable duty, we shall not stand clear 
in the day of righteous judgment, when the 
| secrets of all hearts shall be known, if we neg- 
| lect or refuse to do good to our fellow-men when 
|it is so plainly in our power. 

The favored Israelities were required to yield 
one-tenth of the fruits of their land as a duty to 
, God—but we have no tithes to pay. But behold 
a field of labor is open before us, ample for all, 
_and is already white unto harvest. Ought we 
| not, therefore, to enter upon the labor ourselves, 
and pray that more laborers be sent forth into 
the harvest ? 

Impressed with these considerations, we have 
formed ourselves into an Association by the name 
of the Indiana Bible Association of Friends, 
ithe object and design of which are set forth in 
| our Constitution hereto annexed. For the pre- 

sent we shall publish no Scriptures, inasmuch as 
we can purchase them in great variety at prices 
| below what it would cost us to publish them. 
| Also, for the present, our Association will be in- 
‘dependent as to formal connection with any 
There is nothing, however, in our Con- 
stitution to prevent us from becoming auxiliary 
to another, if at any future time it shall seem 
clearly best to do so, in order to accomplish more 
We 





western country as Friends may be disposed to 
organize. But we have no prospect, in case our 
Association should hereafter itself become auxili- 
ary, of ever surrendering our own regulations and 
government. That will not, we believe, be neces- 
sary. 

The interest of Women Friends in our concern 
is affectionately solicited. ‘The Bible has done 
more, with the aid of the Holy Spirit from 
which it came, and the religion which it is an 
instrumental means of teaching, for the help and 
relief of your sex, than every other thing what- 
soever. Nopersons are better fitted—very few 
so well—as devoted women, to search out the 
destitute, and, under the influence of the Chris- 
tian spirit and the soft manners which become 
the sex, to supply them; at which time an ap- 
propriate season is afforded to offer a word of ex- 
hortation and encouragement. The conversion 
of many precious souls has owed its beginning to 
|impressions received from reading the heart- 
reaching truths of Holy Scripture, and you will 
feel it to be an honor and a joy to you, if Divine 
Providence shall see fit so to bless such a 
work in your hands. Let us labor in faith and 
| hope, waiting for the recompense of reward. 





Constitution of the Indiana Bible Association of Friends. 
ARTICLE I. 


The object of this Association is, and shall continue 
to be, to aid and encourage the circulation of the 
Hoxy Scriptures among all classes of people, in our 
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own and other countries, and to promote, as faras we : 
can, the diligent perusal of them, in order to an un- 
prejudiced and practical knowledge of their contents, 
and to a hearty belief in their Divine [Inspiration and 
Authority. The English version to be circulated is to 
be that commonly in use, known as King James’ ver- 
sion, without note or comment. 


ARTICLE Ll. 


The Officers shall be a Secretary, who shall preside 
and conduct the meetings after the manner of Friends ; 
a Treasurer, and an Executive Committee of twelve, 
of which the Secretary and Treasurer shall be ez officio 
members. 

ARTICLE III. 


Any person who pays into the Treasury, One Dollar, 
may be a member for a year, or Twenty Dollars during 
the year, a member for life. Members of the Parent 
Association shall be members of the Auxiliary in their 
district. 


ARTICLE IV. 
The formation of one Auxiliary Association in the 
limits of each Quarterly Meeting shall be encouraged. 
ARTICLE V. 


The management of the Association shall be mainly 
intrusted to the Executive Committee, whose duty it 
shall be to meet at least quarterly on adjournment or 
call of the Secretary ; to keep a good supply of Scrip- 
tures on hand; to appoint agents and distributors ; to 
collect and forward funds to pay for Scriptures; and 
to promote, in every way, the object of the Associa- 
tion. Associations auxiliary to this will be expected 
to take the same course. 


ARTICLE VI. 


There shall be an Annual Meeting of the Association 
on Sixth-day evening of the week of the Yearly Meet- 
ing at Whitewater, when the Executive Committee 
shall lay before the Association a Report in detail of 
the proceedings of the year; the appointment of offi- 
cers for the ensuing year shall be made; and all other 
matters incident to the concern attended to. Meetings 
of the Association may also be held at other times, by 
adjournment, or on call of the Executive Committee, 
whenever it shall be considered necessary. Auxiliary 
Associations are to make a clear report of their pro- 
ceedings for the year to the Annual Meeting. 

ARTICLE VII. 

This Association, and its Auxiliaries and Executive 
Committees and Agents, shall unite their endeavors to 
those employed by other Bible Societies, in promoting 
a general and personal supply of the Holy Scriptures, 
in this country, so far as their circumstances and their 
means will permit, and so far as they can do so con- 
sistently with the principles of Friends; and the 
Treasurer of the Auxiliaries shall remit annually or 
oftener to the Parent Association, all the funds that 
can be prudently spared from the supply of their own 
field, to aid in the supply of other parts of the United 
States, or foreign countries, accordingly as they may 
direct, or as the Executive Committee of the Parent 
Association, if not directed, shall think best. 

ARTICLE VIII. 

To Auxiliaries and members, and for gratuitous dis- 
tribution, the prices of Bibles and Testaments are to 
be about the cost of production, to which is to be 
added the expense of transportation. 

ARTICLE IX 


No alteration shall be made in this Constitution, 
except by authority of an Annual Meeting. 


“ That is not the best sermon which makes 
the hearers go away talking to one another, and 
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praising the speaker, but which makes them go 
away thoughtful and serious, and hastening to be 
alone.”’— Bishop Burnet. 


FRIENDS’ REVIEW. 
PHILADELPHIA, TWELFTH MONTH 12, 1857, 





INDIANA BIBLE ASSOCIATION OF FRIENDS.— 
The circulation of the Hoty Scr1pruREs amongst 
all classes and in all countries has engaged the 
earnest attention of a large number of Protestant 
Christians during the last fifty years. In order 
to accomplish this great work more thoroughly, 
the British and Foreign Bible Society was es- 
tablished in 1804. It has grown in dimensions 
and usefulness, and in 1855 its receipts from all 
sources were £136,000, equal to $652,800, and 
the issues of the Scriptures for that year amounted 
to more than halfa million cach of Bibles and 
New Testaments ; having also, since its organiza- 
tion, published the Scriptures in more than 150 
different languages. In 1816 the American 
Bible Society was organized at New York ; and 
since that time has constantly increased in 
public favor and usefulness, its operations extend- 
ing over the whole of the United States, and 
many parts of foreign countries. Its issues last 
year were 770,000 volumes of Bibles and Testa- 
ments, and its total receipts were 441,805 
dollars. By the persevering efforts of these 
noble Societies, and their auxiliaries, and of others 
independent of them, thousands, and perhaps 
millions, of our fellow men have been supplied 
with the Holy Scriptures ; and thus that instruc- 
tion which is able to make wise unto salvation 
through faith in Christ, has been brought near 
to them, and has been mercifully blessed, in a 
great number of instances, as a means to lead to 
Christ, and to the conversion of the soul. Greatly 
as these efforts have been extended, and immense 
as the number of Bibles distributed has been, 
one fact, which has become evident from actual 
inquiry, is very remarkable, and that is, the des- 
titution that still remains, even in our own 
country. And when we turn our eyes to foreign 
countries, Asia and Africa, for instance, we may 
know that there are multitudes who are destitute 
of this invaluable book, which was ‘‘ written for 
our learning, that we through patience and com- 
fort of the Scriptures might have HOPE.” 

This excellent and heart-comforting work of 
supplying the Scriptures to the destitute is one 
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in which all sincere Christians can unite. The 
proposition is exceedingly simple—too simple to 
allow of much variety of opinion—to supply the 
Holy Scriptures, without note or comment, to the 
destitute in this and other countries ; and this is 
the principal article in the constitutions of Bi- 
ble Societies. The members of each Religious 
Society may, if they choose, have their own As- 
sociations, acting independently or as auxiliaries, 
and conduct them as, they prefer; their efforts 
being directed to the one single object. 

The Society of Friends, although not entirely 
idle in this good work, has done far less, it is 
apprehended, than would become them, consider- 
ing their Christian profession, their belief in and 
deep love of the sacred volume, and the abound- 
ing kindness of a good Providence in pouring 
out his blessings so abundantly upon them. 

It will be perceived by a movement which has 
recently been made in the limits of Indiana Yearly 
Meeting, that many Friends in the western coun- 
try are turning their attention more effectually to 
this interesting subject ; and while we believe that 
the divine blessing will accompany their labors, 
we may hope that the concern will grow and 
increase, tempered by truly Christian zeal, until 
it finds a fellow-feeling in every neighborhood, 


and more or less in the heart of every indi- 
vidual. 

The “ Indiana Bible Association of Friends’”’ 
was organized during the week of the late Yearly 
Meeting at Richmond, and about two hundred 
names were subscribed to the Constitution as 


members. Having been furnished with a copy 


of that document, and also of an Address issued 
by the Association to Friends in the West, we 
present them, in connection, to our readers, and 
ask for them a careful consideration. 

The following officers were appointed for the 
ensuing year: Secretary, Charles F. Coffin; 
Treasurer, Elijah Coffin; Executive Committee, 
Joseph Cox, Ephraim Morgan, Charles H. Moore, 
Benjamin Fulghum, George Evans, Levi Jessup, 
Francis W. Thomas, Enos G. Pray, Daniel Hill, 


Joseph Dickinson, John Hadley, Jr., and Joseph 
Moore. 


Marrigp, at Friends’ Meeting, Harden’s Creek, 
Highland County, Ohio, on the 22d of 10th month 
last, JosepH ALLEN, of Bloomfield Monthly Meeting, 
Parke County, Indiana, to Manaua B. Srauxer, of the 
former place. 

, At Friends’ Meeting, Highland, Morgan 
County, Indiana, on the 25th ult., Jomx H. Jouyson 
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to Mary Emizy Srantox, both members of West Union 


Monthly Meeting. 

[We are informed by a Friend, of China, Maine, 
that the notice sent to us, and published in our 11th 
No., of a marriage at that place, was not correct. 
Publishers of periodicals are of course liable to such 
impositions, as persons who are so destitute of moral 
principle as to commit an act of this kind, will not 
hesitate to forge the signatures of respectable indi- 
viduals. ] 


Diep, on the 19th ult., Lois T., wife of Abram 
Wanzer, of Morris, Otsego County, N. Y., in the 34th 
year of her age. 

, In Laurens, Otsego County, N. Y:, the 23d 
ult., Eowarp Corne t, in the 93d year of his age. 

, On the 25th ult., Caruana, wife of Allen Hol- 
comb, of Morris, Otsego County, N. Y. 

The above-mentioned three friends were members 
of Butternuts particular Meeting. 

——, On the 22d ult., Daniet, eldest son of John 
and Katharine Diggs, in the 21st year of his age; a 
member of Poplar Run Monthly Meeting, Randolph 
County, Indiana. He was an exemplary and amiable 
young man, and much esteemed by all who knew him. 

, On the 22d ult., near Hart’s Village, Dutchess 
County, N. Y., Lyp1a A., wife of Isaac Swift, aged 30 
years. She was an esteemed member of Nine Part- 
ners Monthly Meeting. 

The decease of this dear friend has left a void in 
her family very deeply felt, yet they are comforted 
with the knowledge that she died in the arms of her 
Redeemer, whom she dearly loved in life, as her daily 
walk testified. Many can bear testimony of her sym- 
pathy with the poor and afflicted. On the morning 
previous to her departure, after bidding those around 
her an affectionate farewell, she said “do not weep for 
me, for all is well.” After which she fell into a deep 
sleep, in which her spirit took its flight. 

, On the 20th ult.,in East Farnham, Canada 
East, Hannan R., wife of Seneca Stevens, and daugh- 
ter of Nathan and Sarah Meader, of Lincoln, Vt., 
in the fifty-eighth year of her age; a member of Farn- 
ham Monthly Meeting. 

This dear friend bore her last sickness with Christ- 
ian calmness and resignation. At one time saying, 
“] believe I have seen a place prepared for me, where 
all will be peace and parting will be no more.” And 
when near her end she bade her friends farewell, and 
requested them to give her love to all that enquired 
after her; then folding her hands, said “ come, Lord 
Jesus, thy servant is ready ;” these were the last words 
she was heard to say, and she quietly passed away with- 
out a struggle. 

On the 27th of 8th month last, near Raysville, Henry 
County, Ind., Benasan Parker, Sen., in the 75th year 
of his age. 

For many years he was confined principally to the 
house, with chronic rheumatism, often being wholly 
unable to leave his room, suffering at times intense and 
agonizing pain. But during all his affliction, he was 
preserved in much Christian patience, never murmur- 
ing at his lot, but apparently cheerful and contented, 
making an agreeable companion for his family and 
friends. The greater part of the week previous to 
this death, his sufferings were so great as to ren- 
der him unconscious of what was passing around, 
yet we have a consoling hope that through Divine 
mercy his end was peace. 

, On the 8th of the 5th month, 1857, in the 
twentieth year of her age, Janz CocersHALL, daugh- 
ter of Edward and Sophia Coggeshall, of Dover Month- 
ly Meeting, Wayne County, Indiana. 

During her last sickness, which she bore with much 
patience, she often expressed that her hopes of salva- 
tion were alone placed upon a Saviour, saying that 
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she believed it was only through the grace of a Re- 
deemer that she would be saved. 

She was frequently engaged in supplication, and 
she gratefully acknowledged the religious care which 
her mother had extended over her while she was 
young; although her mother had been deceased for 


several years, yet her counsel still remained fresh in 
her memory, 


A friend calling to see her, she expressed that all 
looked bright and peaceful before her. 


Diep, Suddenly on the 25th ult., of paralysis of the 
heart, in Hopkinton, R. I., Denoran Coxtins, relict of 
the late Peter Collins of the same place, aged 66. 
She was an esteemed and devoted member of South 
Kingston Monthly Meeting of Friends, and frequently 
when able to be out, felt constrained to proclaim to 
others the unsearchable riches of Christ, to the com- 
fort of her friends. Though suddenly called from 
works to rewards, her friends have the consoling be- 
lief that ‘her lamp was trimmed and her light burn- 
ing, and she prepared to enter a mansion of rest and 
peace, forever to be with the Lord. And their loss is 
doubtless her eternal gain. 


THE KEYS. 


A bunch of keys, which he saw on a table, in 
the house of a wealthy lady, led Gotthold to make 
the following reflections: As no one key can 
open all locks, so no one man possesses all talents. 
God distributes His gifts according to His holy 
will, this to one, and that to another; and none 
is sufficient for all emergencies, and independent 
of the help of others. Each, however, ought to 
endeavor to serve his neighbor according to the 
measure of the gift he has received. _ In this 
manner, the God of love has knit us all to one 
another by a bond of peace. I hope, Madam, 
Gotthold continued, that these keys are your own 
absolute property, and that there is not one in all 
the bunch which is at the disposal of—Satan. 
Remember that, according to the words of the 
apostle, if any one have this world’s good, and 
seeth his brother have need, and shutteth up his 
bowels of compassion from him, and refuses to 
open his coffers, then, unquestionably, the devil 
is the owner of the keys. 

The best keys, however, are those which open 
heaven. Inthe year 1555, one of the blessed 
martyrs, shortly before his decease, spake these 
words : “‘ Let us cheerfully tread the path before 
us, assured that death can never so prevail as to 
become to us an infamy and dishonor, but is 
rather an entrance into glory. Let us resolutely 
embrace and welcome it, seeing that it comes 
not armed with an arrow to wound us unto death 
eternal, but rather with a key to open the king- 
dom of heaven, and admit us to the vision of 
Jesus Christ, our only and everlasting life.” I 
also know of a boy, only ten years of age, who 
once, at the suggestion, as I have no doubt, of 
the Holy Spirit, comforted his widowed mother 
in her sorrow and dejection, by observing that 
God was a rich g>ntleman, and had immense 
stores, that His pautries were full, and His sup- 
plies inexhaustible, but that the key to them was 
fervent prayer, and if we would but diligently 
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use it, we should want for nothing. This, in 
fact, was just what the Saviour meant, when He 
said: Whatsoever ye shall ask the Father in my 
name, He will give it you. And thus it is that 
prayer is one of the keys of heaven, and death 
the other. The latter, however, may easily be 
converted into the key of hell, and will certainly 
be so, if in this life we shamefully neglect to use 
the former, which, by Divine grace, is always at 
our command, and if we keep our temporal wealth 
too carefully locked up from our neighbor when 
he is in want.— Gotthold’s Emblems. 


THE HUMAN ORGANIZATION. 

The living body of man unites in itself the 
contrasted and apparently incompatible qualities, 
of great stability and great mobility. It is so 
stable that it can last for threescore years and 
ten; for a hundred or more; maintaining its 
sharply defined individuality all the time. It is 
so mobile that it does not consist of entirely the 
same particles during any two successive moments. 
The dead matter of the outer world, it is ever 
changing into its own living substance, and its 
living substance it is ever changing into dead 
matter, which, as alien to itself, it returns to the 
outer world. Like the heavenly bodies, it un- 
dergoes a series of secular variations, which carry 
it with continually altering conditions through 
the several phases of embryonic, infant, adoles- 
cent, adult and senile life. Like certain of the 
heavenly bodies, also, it describes a diurnal revo- 
the alternations of sleep and 
and satiety, activity and rest. 


lution, knowing 
waking, hunger 
The reproduction of its kind involves a peculiar 
series of very complex changes, especially in the 


maternal organism. Mechanical injuries disa- 
bling or destroying organs and tissues require the 
manifestation of corresponding reparative pro- 
cesses. . Disease, equally defacing and destructive, 
demands a contervailing vis medicatrix to neu- 
tralize its violence ; or rather, disease is a battle 
between the organismal elements which are quick 
at finding a casus belli and are very rarely at per- 
fect peace with each other. Everlasting change 
and yet fixity. Unceasing struggle and yet no 
schism. Civil war and yet no anarchy. These 
unlike conditions are realized and harmonized, 
every moment, in our fearfully and wonderfully 
made bodies. 

If we reduce those apparent incompatibles to 
their simplest expression, we shall perhaps find 
it in this. Physically, the human organism is 
an aggregation of solids and liquids which are 
continually changing into each other; the solid 
melting into the liquid, the liquid congealing into 
the solid ; whilst both stand so related to the air 
which is the breath of life, that they are continu- 
ally vaporizing into gases, and gases are continu- 
ally liquefying and solidifying into them. 

Blood is liquefied muscle, sinew, nerve, brain, 
and bone. Bone, brain, nerve, sinew, and muscle 
are solidified blood; and at every moment flesh 
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is becoming blood, and blood flesh. The current 
in our veins is at once a river of the water of 
life, feeding and sustaining all that grows along 
its shores, and a river of the water of Lethe 
quenching in oblivion everything that it touches. 
Like the Nile or the other great rivers of the 
world, it is at the same time wearing down hills, 
and building up continents ; but with this differ- 
ence, that whereas the Nile is only destructive 
among the mountains of Abyssinia, and only 
constructive in the plains of Egypt, the blood at 
every point in its course is simultaneously adding 
and abstracting- Those wondrous crimson barks 
or wood-cells which navigate the arteries are keen 
traders, and follow the rule of the African rivers, 
where sales are effected only by barter ; but they 
add to this rule, one peculiar to themselves, 
which neither civilized nor savage men care to 
follow, namely, that they give away new goods 
in exchange for old. Here the traffickers on the 
Red river deposit fresh brain-particles, to replace 
those which the immaterial spirit has sacrificed 
to the expression of its thoughts: for Jeremy 
Taylor taught a great physical truth when he 
declared long ago, that “while we think a 
thought we die.”” The eloquent preacher saw 
death near us at every moment, and nearer at 
each than at the moment before; but death is in 
us at every moment, and it is not merely whilst, 
but because we think a thought we die. Alas ! 
that we cannot be content with such innocent 
self-slaughter, which the river of life in our veins 
forgives into resurrection in every case as fast as 
it ripples along. It cannot help us, if we over- 
think ourselves and die before our time, but 
during life its mariners deal in all vital wares. 
As fast as the blacksmith wastes his muscles by 
each blow, they barter against the spent cordage 
of his arm, new flesh-particles to make it strong 
as before ; they restore to its integrity the ex- 
hausted auditory nerve of the musician, give the 
painter a new retina, and the singer a new 
tongue. Wherever, in a word, the million lamps 
of life, which keep up its flame at every point of 
the body, have burned to the socket, they are 
replaced by freshly trimmed ones ; nor is it here 
as with the barter of Aladdin’s Lamp. The new 
lamp is in this case the magic one ; the Genii 
has departed from the old. 

Chemically, again, the human organism is the 
continual subject of swift changes of its com- 
position in opposite directions. One half of the 
blood, which is in the arteries, is always in one 
chemical condition ; the other half, which is in 
the veins, isin another condition : and the whole 
blood is at all times rapidly transferred through 
these alterations. The arterial blood is charged 
with oxygen; the venous with carbonicacid. These 
gases are partly the causes, partly the effects, 
partly the indices of chemical differences between 
the two bloods, which affect probably more or 
less all their respective ingredients. At one half 
revolution of the circulation, they are changed 
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in one way at the capillaries of the lungs, whilst 
oxygen is absorbed : at the other half revolution 
they are changed in another way at the capil- 
laries of the system, whilst oxygen is lost and 
carbonic acid takes its place. 

There is thus continual addition of matter to 
the body, and continual withdrawal of matter 
from it ; but apart from this, and within the ring- 
fence of its own organism, a process of com- 
bustion, and one the yery reverse, are going on 
together. Our bodies are at all times like the 
fire which was shown to the hero of Pilgrim’s Pro- 
gress in the Interpreter’s House, which had water 
poured on it, on one side of the wall against 
which it blazed, and oil onthe other. Here one 
tissue is burning like fuel, and there another is 
becoming the depository of combustible matter. 
We have, as it were, millions of microscopic 
wind-furnaces, converting into carbonic acid, 
water-vapor, and other products of combustion, 
all the combustible elements of the body, and 
millions of blast-furnaces reducing the starch and 
sugar of the food, and the sulphates and phos- 
phates of the body, into inflammable oils and 
other fuels, which are finally transferred to the 
wind-furnaces and burned there. Burning, and 
what we must call in contradistinction, unburning, 
thus proceed together; the flame of life, like a 
blow-pipe flame, exhibiting an oxidizing anda 
reducing action, at points not far distant from 
each other. 

There are thus as concerns the organism, con- 
tinual addition and continual abstraction; con- 
tinual physical alternation of liquefaction and 
solidification ; continual chemical alternation of 
combustion and reduction. The blood-vessels 
are at once the water-pipes of the city of Man- 
soul, bringing fresh springs into it, and the drain- 
tunnels carrying all that is waste and useless 
away. The heart is the one conjuror’s bottle, 
pouring forth, aye, and at the same time, liquids 
the most unlike, to satisfy thirsts as strange; 
saliva to wet the lips, tears to relieve the eye, 
milk to swell the mother’s breast, and oil to make 
supple the wrestler’s limbs. The whole organism 
is, as the older writers loved to call it, a Micro- 
cosm, or world in little, where in one land they 
are rejoicing, and in another weeping ; where on 
this shore they are singing Te Deum, and on that 
shore Miserere ; where at the same moment it is 
“a time to love, and a time to hate; a time of 
war, and a time of peace.”’ 

Such is the human body, ever changing, ever 
abiding. A temple, always complete, and yet 
always under repair. A mansion, which quite 
contents its possessor, and yet has its plan and 
its materials altered each moment. A machine 
which never stops working, and yet is taken to 
pieces in the one twinkling of an eye, and put 
together in another. A cloth of gold, to which 
the needle is ever adding on one side of a line, 
and from which the scissors are ever cutting away 
on the other.— Edinburgh Essays. 
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BAYARD TAYLOR IN NORTIIERN EUROPE. 
The Midnight Sun. 
Correspondence of The N. Y. Tribune. 


Streamer Gyuer, Arctic Ocean, 
July 27, 1857. 


My last letter closed abruptly with our arrival | 


in the Alten Fiord. 

There is nothing of interest between Alten and 
Hammerfest, except the old sea-margins on the 
cliffs, and asmall glacier on the island of Seiland. 
The coast is dismally bleak and barren. Whales 
were very abundant; we sometimes saw a dozen 
spouting at one time. They were of the hump- 
backed species, and of only moderate size, yet 
the fishery would doubtless pay very well, if the 
natives had enterprise enough to undertake it. I 
believe, however, there is no whale fishery on the 
whole Norwegian coast. The desolate hills of 
Qvalé, surmounted by the pointed peak of the 
Tjuve Fjeld, or “Thief Mountain’”—so called, 
because it steals so much of the Winter sunshine 
—announced our approach to Hammerfest, and 
toward 9 o’clock in the evening we were at anchor 
in the little harbor. The summer trade had just 
opened, and forty Russian vessels, which had 
arrived from the White Sea during the previous 
week or two, lay crowded before the large fish 
warehouses, built along the water. They were all 
three-masted schooners, the main and mizen masts 
set close together, and with very heavy, square 
hulls. Strong Muscovite faces, adorned with 
magnificent beards, stared at us from the decks, 
and a jabber of Russian, Finnish, Lapp and 
Norwegian came from the rough boats, crowding 
about our gangways. The north wind, blowing to 
us off the land, was filled with thelperfume of dried 
codfish, train-oil and burning whale-“‘ scraps,” 
with which, as we soon found, the whole place 
is thoroughly saturated. 

Most of the travellers who push so far north as 
Hammerfest content themselves with one expe- 
rience of the midnight sun, and return with the 
same steamer to Drontheim. A few extend their 
journey to the North Cape, and once a year, on 
an average, perhaps, some one is adventurous 
enough to strike across Lapland to Tornea. The 
steamers, nevertheless, pass the North Cape, and 
during the summer make weekly trips to the 
Varanger Fiord, the extreme eastern limit of 
the Norwegian territory. We were divided in 
opinion, whether to devote our week of sunshine 
to the North Cape, or to make the entire trip 
and see something of the northern coast of Eu- 
rope, but finally decided that the latter, on the 
whole, as being unfamiliar ground, would be 
most interesting. The screw-steamer Gyller (one 
of Odin’s horses) was lying in the harbor when 
we arrived, and was to leave in the course of the 
next night; so we lost no time in securing places, 
as she had but a small cabin and no state-rooms. 
Nevertheless, we have found her very comforta- 
ble, and in every respect far superior to the 
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' English vessels which ply between Hull and 
| Christiania. 


When I came on deck yesterday morning, we 
were in the narrow strait between the island of 
Magerée, the northern extremity of which forms 
the North Cape, and the mainland. On either 
side, the shores of bare, bleak rocks, spotted with 
patches of moss and stunted grass, rose precipi- 
tously from the water, the snow filling up their 
ravines from the summit to the sea. Nota tree, 
nor a shrub, nor a sign of human habitation, was 
visible: there was no fisher’s sail on the lonely 
waters, and only the cries of some sea-gulls, 
wheeling about the cliffs, broke the silence. As 
the strait opened to the eastward, a boat appeared, 
beating into Kjelvik, on the south-eastern corner 
of the island, but the place itself was concealed 
from us by an intervening cape. This is the 
spot which Von Buch visited, in the summer of 
1807, just fifty years ago, and his description 
would be equally correct at the present day. 
Here, where the scurvy carries off half the in- 
habitants, where pastors coming from Southern 
Norway die within a year, where no trees grow, 
no vegetables come to maturity, and gales from 
every quarter of the Icy Sea beat the last faint 
life out of Nature, men will still persist in living, 
in apparent defiance of all natural laws. Yet 
they have at least an excuse for it, in the pro- 
vision which Providence has made for their food 
and fuel. The sea and fiords are alive with fish, 
which are not only a means of existence, but of 
profit to them ; while the wonderful Gulf Stream, 
which crosses five thousand miles of the Atlantic 
to die upon this Ultima Thule in a last struggle 
with the Polar Sea, casts up the spoils of tropi- 
cal forests to feed their fires. Think of Arctic 
fishers burning upon their hearths the palms of 
Hayti, the mahogany of Honduras, and the pre- 
cious woods of the Amazon and the Orinoco! 

In the spring months, there are, on an aver- 
age, eight hundred vessels’on the Northern Coast, 
between the North Cape and Vadsé, with a 
fishing population of five thousand men on 
board, whose average gains, even at the scanty 
prices they receive, amount to $30 apiece, making 
a total yield of $150,000. It is only within a very 
few years that the Norwegian Government has 
paid any attention to this far corner of the penin- 
sula. At present, considering the slender popu- 
lation, the means of communication are well kept 
up during eight months in the year, and the re- 
sult is an increase, (perceptible to an old resident, 
no doubt,) in the activity and prosperity of the 
country. 

On issuing from the strait, we turned south- 
ward into the great Porsanger Fiord, which 
stretches nearly a hundred miles into the heart 
of Lapland, dividing Western from Eastern 
Finmark. Its shores are high, monotonous hills, 
half covered with snow, and barren of vegeta- 
tion, except patches of grass and moss. If once 
wooded, like the hills of the Alten Fiord, the 
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trees have long since disappeared, and now 
nothing can be more bleak and desolate. The 
wind blew violently from the east, gradually 
lifting a veil of grey clouds from the cold, pale 
sky, and our slow little steamer, with jib and 
foretopsail set, made somewhat better progress. 
Toward evening, (if there is such a time in the 
Arctic summer, ) we reached Kistrand, the prin- 
cipal settlement on the fiord. It has eight or 
nine houses, scattered along a gentle slope a 
mile in length, and a little red church, but 
neither gardens, fields, nor potato patches. A 
strip of grazing ground before the principal house 
was yellow with dandelions, the slope behind 
showed patches of brownish-green grass, and 
above this melancholy attempt at summer 
stretched the cold, grey, snow-streaked ridge of 
the hill. Two boats, manned by sea-Lapps, with 
square, blue caps, and long, ragged locks of yel- 
low hair fluttering in the wind, brought out the 
only passenger and the mails, and we put about 
for the mouth of the fiord. 

Running along under the eastern shore, we 
exchanged the dreadful monotony through which 
we had been sailing for more rugged and pic- 
turesque scenery. Before us rose a wall of dark 
cliff, from five to six hundred fect in height, 
gaping here and there with sharp clefts or gashes, 
as if it had cracked in cooling, after the primeval 
fires. The summit of these cliffs was the average 
level of the country, and this peculiarity, we 
find, applies to all the northern shore of Finmark, 
distinguishing the forms of the capes and islands 
from those about Alten and Hammerfest, which, 
again, are quite different from those of the 
Lofodens. ‘On returning from Spitzbergen,”’ 
said a Hammerfest merchant to me, “I do not 
need to look at chart or compass, when I get 
sight of the coast; I know, from the formation 
of the cliffs, exactly where I am.” There is 
some general resemblance to the chalk bluffs of 
England, especially about Beachy Head, but the 
rock here appears to be mica-slate, disposed in 
thin, vertical strata, with many violent transverse 
breaks. 

As we approached the end of the promontory 
which divides the Porsanger from the Laxe 
Fiord, the rocks became more abrupt and violent- 
lyshattered. Huge masses, fallen from the sum- 
mit, lined the base of the precipice, which was 
hollowed into cavernous arches, the home of 
myriads of sea-gulls. The rock of Svzrholt- 
klub, off the point, resembled a massive fortress 
im ruins. Its walls of smooth masonry rested on 
three enormous vaults, the piers of which were 
buttressed with slanting piles of rocky fragments. 
The ramparts, crenelated in some places, had 
mouldered away in others, and one fancied he saw 
in the rents and scars of the giant pile the marks 
of the shot and shell which had wrought its ruin. 
Thousands of white gulls, gone to their nightly 
roost, rested on every ledge and cornice of the 
rock; but preparations were already made to 
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disturb their slumbers. The steamer’s cannon 
was directed toward the largest vault, and dis- 
charged. The fortress shook with the crashing 
reverberation ; ‘then rose a shriek, as of a city 
sacked”—a wild, piercing, maddening, myriad- 
tongued cry, which still rings in my ears. With 
the cry, came a rushing sound, as of a tempest 
among the woods; a white cloud burst out of 
the hollow arch-way, like the smoke of an an- 
swering shot, and, in the space of a second, the 
air was filled with birds, thicker than Autumn 
leaves, and rang with one universal, clanging 
shriek. A second shot, followed by a second 
outery and an answering discharge from the 
other caverns, almost darkened the sky. The 
whirring, rustling and screaming, as the birds 
circled overhead, or dropped like thick scurries 
of snow-flakes on the water, was truly awful. 
There could not have been less than fifty thou- 
sand in the air at one time, while as many more 
clung to the face of the rock, or screamed from 
the depth of the vaults. Such an indignation 
meeting I never attended before ; but, like many 
others I have heard of, the time for action was 
past before they had decided what to do. 

It was now 11 o'clock, and Sverholt glowed 
in fiery bronze lustre as we rounded it, the 
eddies of returning birds gleaming golden in the 
nocturnal sun, like drifts of beech-leaves in the 
October air. Far to the north, the sun lay in a 
bed of saffron light over the clear horizon of the 
Arctic Ocean. <A few bars of dazzling orange 
cloud floated above him, and still higher in the 
sky, where the saffron melted through delicate 
rose-color into blue, hung light wreaths of vapor, 
touched with pearly, opaline flushes of pink and 
golden gray. The sea was like a web of pale 
slate-color, shot through and through with 
threads of orange and saffron, from the dance of 
a myriad shifting and twinkling ripples. The 
air was filled and permeated with the soft, 
mysterious glow, and even the very azure of the 
souchern sky seemed to shine through a net of 
golden gauze. The headlands of this deeply- 
indented coast—the capes of the Laxe and Por- 
sanger Fiords, and of Magerée—lay around us, 
in different degrees of distance, but all with 
foreheads touched with supernatural glory. Far 
to the north-east was Nordkyn, the most northern 
point of the mainland of Europe, gleaming rosily 
and faint in the full beams of the sun, and just 
as our watches denoted midnight, the North 
Cape appeared to the westward—a long line of 
purple bluff, presenting a vertical front of 900 
feet in height to the Polar Sea. Midway be- 
tween these two magnificent headlands stood the 
Midnight Sun, shining on us with subdued fires, 
and with the gorgeous coloring of an hour for 
which we have no name, since it is neither sun- 
set nor sunrise, but the blended loveliness of 
both—but shining at the same moment, in the 
heat and splendor of noonday, on the Pacific 
Isles. 
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This was the Midnight Sun as I had dreamed 
it—as I had hoped to see it. 

Within fifteen minutes after midnight, there 
was a perceptible increase of altitude, and in 
less than half an hour the whole hue of the sky 
had changed, the yellow brightening into orange, 
and the saffron melting into the pale vermilion of 
dawn. Yet it was neither the colors, nor the 
same character of light as we had had, half an 
hour before midnight. The difference was so 
slight as searcely to be described, but it was the 
difference between evening and morning. The 
faintest transfusion of one prevailing tint into 
another had changed the whole expression of 
heaven and earth, and so imperceptibly that a 
new day was already present to our conscious- 
ness. Our view of the wild cliffs of Svzerholt, 
less than two hours before, belonged to yesterday, 
though we had stood on deck, in full sunshine, 
during all the intervening time. Had the sen- 
sation of a night slipped through our brains, in 
the momentary winking of the eyes? Or was 
the old routine of consciousness so firmly stereo- 
typed in our natures, that the view of a morning 
was sufficient proof to them of the pre-existence 
of anight? Let those explain the phenomenon 
who can—but I found my physical senses utterly 
at war with those mental perceptions wherewith 
they should harmonize. The eye saw but one 
unending day; the mind notched the twenty- 
four hours on its calendar, as before. 

Before 1 o'clock, we reached the entrance of 


the Kidllefiord, which in the pre-diluvial times 
must have been a tremendous mountain gorge, 
like that of Gondo, on the Italian side of the 


Simplon. Its mouth is about half a mile in 
breadth, and its depth is not more than a mile 
and a half. It is completely walled in with 
sheer precipices of bare rock, from three to five 
hundred feet in height, except at the very head, 
where they subside into a stony heap, upon 
which some infatuated mortals have built two or 
three cabins. As we neared the southern head- 
land, the face of which was touched with the 
purest orange light, while its yawning fissures 
lay in deep-blue gloom, a tall ruin, with shattered 
turrets and crumbling spires, detached itself from 
the mass, and stood alone at the foot of the preci- 
pice. This is the Finnkirka, or “ Chureh of the 
Lapps,” well known to all the northern coasters. 
At first, it resembles a tall church with a massive 
square spire, but the two parts separate again, 
and you have a crag-perched castle of the Middle 
Ages, with its watch-tower—the very counterpart 
of scores in Germany,—and a quaint Gothic 
chapel on the point beyond. The vertical strata 
of the rock, worn into sharp points at the top 
and gradually broadening to the base, with num- 
berless notched ornaments and channels fluted by 
the rain, make the resemblance marvellous, when 
seen under the proper effect of light and shade. 
The lustre in which we saw it had the effect of 
enchantment. There was a play of color upon 
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it, such as one sees in illuminated Moorish halls, 
and I am almost afraid to say how much I was 
enraptured by a scene which has not its equal 
on the whole Norwegian coast, yet of which none 
of us had ever heard before. 

We landed a single passenger—a Government 
Surveyor, apparently—on the heap of rocks be- 
yond, and ran out under the northern headland, 
which, again, charmed us with a glory peculiarly 
its own. Here the colors were a part of the 
substance of the rock, and the sun but heightened 
and harmonized their tones. The huge project- 
ing masses of pale yellow had a mellow gleam, 
like golden chalk; behind them were cliffs, 
violet in shadow; broad strata of soft red, tipped 
on the edges with vermilion; thinner layers, 
which shot up vertically to the height of four or 
five hundred feet, and striped the splendid sea- 
wall with lines of bronze, orange, brown and 
dark red, and great rents and breaks, interrupting 
these marvellous frescoes with their dashes of un- 
certain gloom. I have seen many wonderful as- 
pects of Nature, in many lands, but rock-painting 
such as this | never beheld. A part of its ef- 
fect may have been owing to atmospheric condi- 
tions which must be rare, even in the North; 
but, without such embellishment, I think the 
sight of this coast will nobly repay any one for 
continuing his voyage beyond Hammerfest. 

We lingered on deck, as point after point re- 
vealed some change in the dazzling diorama, 
uncertain which was finest, and whether some- 
thing still grander might not be in store. But 
at last Nordkyno drew nigh, and at 3 o'clock the 
light became that of day, white and colorless. 
The north-east wind blew keenly across the 
Arctic Ocean, and we were both satisfied and 
fatigued enough to go to bed. It was the most 
northern point of our voyage—about 71° 20',— 
which is further north than 1 ever was before, 
or ever wish to be again. B. T. 


A CRUSADE AGAINST TOBACCO. 


A friend has furnished us with several pam- 
phiets, in which powerful arguments are employ- 
ed against the useof tobacco. ‘lhe writer con- 
tends thatthe habit is at war with religion ; that it 
is deleterious to health, and that it is productive 
of many deplorable consequences. Among the 
facts and arguments employed are the follow- 
in 

Selene says Tobacco is a poison, a rank 
poison, as really a poison as ratsbane, Prussic 
acid, or any other deadly thing, which takes the 
name. 

The Journal of Health says Tobacco is an 
absolute poison; a small quantity of which has 
been known to extinguish life very suddenly. 

Rees’s Cyclopedia says a drop or two of the oil, 
placed on the tongue of a cat, produces con- 
yulsions and death in the space of a minute. 

A college of physicians has said that not Jess 
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than twenty thousand in our land annually die | 


by the use of this poison. 


A German periodical says, that of twenty, 


deaths of men between the ages of eighteen and 
twenty-five, one-half originate in the waste of the 
constitution by smoking. The same periodical 
says, Tobacco burns out the blood, the teeth, the 
eyes, the brains. 

Dr. Shaw names some eighty diseases, and 
says they may be attributed to Tobacco. 

Governor Sullivan says, ‘My brother, General | 
Sullivan, used snuff, and his snuff lodged him 
permanently in the grave.” 





The French poet, San-euil, was killed by a 
little snuff being thrown into his wine-glass, at 
the Prince of Conde’s table. 

Bocarme, of Belgium, was murdered in two 
minutes and a half, by a little nicotine, or alkali of 
Tobacco. 

Dr. Twitchell believed that sudden deaths and 
Tobacco, among men, were usually found to- 
gether, and he sustained this opinion by au array | 


of facts altogether conclusive.— Penna. Inquirer. | 


COLORED PEOPLE OF WASHINGTON. 


About one-fifth of the population of Washing- 
ton are people of color, of whom again about one 
fifith, 1 believe are slaves. Apparently, the col- 
ored population is in a very comfortable condition. | 
They are well clothed, well treated and well | 
employed. 


I have never before seen so active, 
industrious, intelligent looking and civilized 


looking a colored population. Besides domestic 
service, which they share largely with the Irish 
and Germans, they are employed as_ porters, 
teamsters, couchmen, and in all sorts of miscel- | 
laneous labor. ‘They have several flourishing | 
churches and schools, and seem to be, in short, 
quite as well off as the common laboring class | 
in any of our Northern cities. 


Qn paper, that is to say on the statute-book 
of the city, the colored people are subject to 
absurd and disgraceful regulations, copied ap- 
parently from the police codes of Vienna, Paris, 
or some other despotic capital. For example, | 
no free person of color can have a dance, a ball 
or assembly at his or her house, without first 
having obtained a permit from the Mayor (as| 
in Paris from the Uhief of Police), in which 
shall be mentioned the place, time of meeting, 
number of guests, and hour of breaking up the 
party. No free black is allowed to go at large 
through the City of Washington at a later hour 
than 10 o’clock at night without a pass, except 
the drivers of vehicles. Offenders against this 
statute may be arrested and confined in prison 
until the following morning, and then be fined 
$10, at the discretion of a Justice of the Peace. 
There are also regulations, similar to those in 
force in the despotic monarchies of Europe, by 
which free people of color becoming residents 
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of the city are obliged to register themselves 
and give bonds for good behaviour. Practically 
these statutes appear to be nearly obsolete, and 
they are certainly not generally enforced. To 
some extent they have had a good effect upon 
the morals of the colored population, by re- 
stricting their opportunities for dissipation.— 
They might, without much harm to the com- 
munity, be extended to and put in force against 
a portion of the white population ; for Washing- 
ton is just now badly infested by gangs of row- 
dies, whose nightly outrages the police doeg not 
seem strong enough to restrain.—Cor. Trib. 


THE GLORY TO BE REVEALED. 


“T reckon that the sufferings of this present time are not wor- 
thy to be compared with the glory that shall be revealed in us.” 


Wouldst thou inherit life with Christ on high? 
Then count the cost, and know 
That here on earth below 

Thou needs must suffer with thy Lord, and die. 

We reach that gain to which all else is loss, 
But through the cross. 


O think what sorrows Christ himself has known! 
The scorn and anguish sore, 
The bitter death He bore, 

Ere He ascended to His heavenly throne ; 

And deemst thou, thou canst with right complain, 
Whate’er thy pain? 


Not e’en the sharpest sorrows we can feel, 
Nor keenest pangs, we dare 
With that great bliss compare, 
When God His glory shall in us reveal, 
That shall endure when our brief woes are o’er 
For evermore! 
—Snion Dacu, 1640. 


SUMMARY OF NEWS. 


Foreign INTELLIGENCE.—Liverpool advices are to 
the 25th ult. The demand for discounts at the Bank 
of England continued unabated. One large firm in the 
American trade obtained an advance of £1,000,000. 
No further increase had been made iu the rate of dis- 
count, and it was hoped that the large arrivals of gold 
from Australia would make such a step unnecessary. 
The Bank had prepared about £2,000,000 of additional 
notes, under the authority granted by the government, 
but less than half a million had been actually taken 
out by the public. In the manufacturing districts 
trade was almost at a stand. Still confidence was 
gradually returning. A large and influential meeting 
at Glasgow had resolved to accept the notes of the 
suspended Scotch banks as currency, and to aid them 
to resume. Private letters from Paris represent the 
feeling there as more cheerful, and in some of the other 
continental cities there were indications of partial 
revival. In the Liverpool market, both cotton and 
breadstuffs showed a declining tendency. 


EneLtanp.—Some riots had occurred among the 
unemployed operatives at Nottingham, but quiet had 
been restored. Temporary relief had been afforded to 
many families, and the able bodied were employed in 
constructing a new road, instead of being compelled 
to go into tne workhouse. 

An attempt was made on the 19th to move the Great 
Eastern to the water's edge, but it failed, the chains 
breaking without starting the ship. 
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About fifty miles of the submerged portion of the 
Atlantic telegraph cable nearest the shore had been 
recovered, but the wire breaking at that point, the re- 
mainder is probably lost. The recovered portion is 
uninjured, and has been stored at Keyham with that 
deposited from the Niagara and Agamemnon, for a 
second attempt nextsummer. About 1000 miles more 
of cable are preparing. 

A meeting of the holders of shares and bonds of the 
New York and Erie railroad was held on the 18th, at 
which resolutions were adopted expressing confidence 
in the intrinsic value and ultimate solvency of the 
work, and a committee was appointed to procure sub- 
scriptions of additional capital to prevent the fore- 
closure of mortgages on the property. 

France.—The permission to export grain had caused 
a slight rise in its price. 

Iraty.—A submarine telegraph has been success- 
fully laid from Cagliari to Malta, a distance of about 
300 miles. 

Upwards of 400 persons implicated in a conspiracy 
at Naples, are said to have been arrested in one night. 

PortuGaL.—The fever at Lisbon continued, and had 
spread beyond the city. On the 7th, 223 new cases 
occurred in 24 hours. 

Germany.——-The powder mills at Mayence, on the 
Rhine, recently exploded, destroying a portion of the 
city, killing 30 persons, and wounding nearly 50U. 

Avustria.—The financial accounts from the manu- 
facturing districts were very unfavorable; many 
failures had occurred, and the panic was the greatest 
ever known in Vienna. 


Russia.—A great fire at St. Petersburg on the 5th 
ult. caused the loss of many lives. No particulars have 
been received. 


Swepen.—The government has granted 1250 dollars 
for meteorological observations in the kingdom, to be 


made under the direction of the Academy of Sciences. 


East Inpies.—Two eruptions of the volcano Amoe, 
in one of the Sanquir Islands, near Borneo, are stated 
to have occurred on the 2d and 17th of 3d month last. 
The emission of lava, stones and ashes, was so great 
as to obscure the sun, and produce total darkness. A 
violent hurricane and lightning accompanied the erup- 
tions. A whole village was destroyed, with a large 
amount of growing rice, and nearly 3,000 persons were 
killed. 


Domestic.—Meetings have been held at Lawrence 
and Leavenworth, Kansas, to consider the action of 
the Constitutional Convention, at both of which reso- 
lutions were adopted denouncing the proposed Con- 
stitution as a fraud, and a violation of the expressed 
wishes of the people of Kansas, pledging themselves 
to resist all attempts to thrust it upon them, and re- 
pudiating the election proposed to be held on the 21st 
inst. It was also suggested, that if the Territorial Ex- 
ecutive did not immediately call a special session of the 
Territorial Legislature, Gov. Robinson should call a 
special session of the State Legislature as early as 
possible. A vigilance committee is forming through- 
out the Territory. Itis believed that the President 
designs leaving the whole matter to the action of Con- 
gress. The Senate will also be called upon to confirm 
or reject Gov. Walker, his appointment having been 


made by the President in the interval of the sessions 
of Congress. 


It is reported that Brigham Young has publicly and 
formally declared Utah to be a separate and indepen- 
dent Territory, owing no allegiance to any government 
or laws but its own, and has called upon the people to 
support him in this position. Recent advices indicate 
the danger of great suffering on the part of the U. 8. 
expedition on the way to that Territory, during the 
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present winter. Letters to the St. Louis Republican 
dated the 3d uit., state that a skirmish had taken place 
between the Mormons and the advanced guard of the 
U. 8. troops, in which several of the former were taken 
prisoners. The officers were determined to push on 
to Salt Lake City, if possible, while the Mormons were 
equally resolute In opposing their entrance. The 
troops were said to be very desponding, on account of 
ay prehended privations. 


The Territory of New Mexico is at present destitute 
of any government, the Governor, Secretary, and 
Chief Justice having all resigned and left the Territory 
before the arrival of any successors. The Governor 
of Nebraska has also acted in the same manner, leav- 
ing his post vacant. 

J. C. Underwood, a citizen and landholder of Vir- 
ginia, who was expelled from the State by mob vio- 
lence, last year, for attending the Republican National 
Convention as a delegate, has been tried, in his ab- 
sence, by the court of Clark County, and fined $300, 
for having declared that the master has not the right 
of property in his slave. In addition to the New Eng- 
land colony at Ceredo, a Pennsylvania company bas 
commenced a settlement in Bath County. 


Two colored men from Geneva, N. Y., having been 
inveigled into the southern part of Ohio, have been 
taken thence te Kentucky and sold into slavery. One 
is in jail in that State, and the other has been sold 
again, probably to go farther South. The Governor 
of New York has commissioned an agent to proceed 
to Kentucky and endeavor to rescue them, as well as 
to bring the kidnappers to justice. 


Both Houses of Congress met on the 7th inst. A 
letter from the Vice President was read in the Senate, 
stating that he would not be able to reach Washing- 
ton at the commencement of the session; whereupon, 
B. Fitzpatrick, of Alabama, was elected President, 
pro tem., of that body. In the House of Representa- 
tives, J. L. Orr, of S. C., was nominated as the Demo- 
cratic, and G. A. Grow, of Pa , as the Republican can- 
didate, and the former was elected on the first ballot 
by a vote of 128 to 84, with 13 scattering votes. The 
other usual officers were also elected. 


The President's Message was sent to both Houses 
on the 8th, accompanied by the reports from the va- 
rious Departments. The Message treats first of the 
financial difficulties of the country, which it attributes 
to an extravagant and vicious system of paper cur- 
rency and bank credits, but intimates that the remedy 
lies only in State legislation, since Congress has not 
the power to regulate the paper currency. It suggests 
an uniform bankrupt law, applicable to all banks, 
making suspension of specie payments a forfeiture of 
charter. Our relations with foreign governments are 
generally in a favorable condition. In regard to Kan- 
sas, the President recognizes the Lecompton Consti- 
tutional Convention, as well as the legislative bodies 
which preceded it, as the legal exponents of the pub- 
lic sentiment of the Territory ; and argues that if they 
do not represent the views of the majority, it is be- 
cause the latter refused to vote. He understands the 
organic act of the Territory to require that the ques- 
tion of slavery should be submitted to the people; 
though he admits that even on this point, the proposed 
Constitution does not carry out the doctrine of popn- 
lar sovereignity. He declares that the rebellion in 
Utah must be put down, and recommends the incor- 
poration of the Territory of Arizona. 


The Message and documents were ordered to be 
printed. In the Senate a debate on the Kansas ques- 
tion followed, in which Douglass, of Ill., and others, 
opposed the views of the President, while others de- 
fended them. The House was occupied with a debate 
on the subject of a public printer. 








